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S tudying ancient philosophy can be an odd business. Besides 
asking the right questions and weighing arguments carefully, 
it requires other less obvious skills. At times, an ancient 
philosopher can even be a kind of detective. Here David Lee 
invites us to join him in that role, attempting to get to grips 
with the elusive figure of Socrates in Plato’s Phaedo. 


Plato’s portrayal of Socrates 

Socrates’ name is perhaps the best-known 
of the great philosophers of antiquity: he 
holds the same fascination for us that he 
evidently did for his contemporaries. We 
know some historical facts about 
Socrates. He was a citizen of Athens who 
left the city only on military service. He 
spent his time in the agora, the market¬ 
place, in conversation with others about 
how one should live. Famously, he 
claimed to know nothing of any great 
importance. He did not seek to be involved 
in the turbulent political affairs of his time. 
His integrity and devotion to philosophy 
brought him ardent admirers, but it also 
brought enemies who instigated his trial 
and execution. 

When we try to track down Socrates’ 
thought, however, we uncover a perplex¬ 
ing mystery. Since he wrote nothing, we 
have to rely on what we are told about him 
by others. But here the evidence is 
conflicting, and our witnesses typically 
have complex agendas. Plato’s Phaedo 
presents just such a problem. The dialogue 
is an intimate portrait of the philosopher 
in his final hour, deep in discussion with 
his distraught companions. Socrates is 
trying to console them by persuading them 
that the soul is immortal. He tells his 
friends that on death, if the soul is pure, ‘it 
departs to a place where things are like it 
- invisible, divine, immortal, and wise’ 
(81a). He supports his case with a discus¬ 
sion of the natural sciences, metaphysics, 
and a striking claim that all learning is 
really the recollection of something 
already known to us, either in this life or 
in a previous one. 

No-one doubts that Plato was a gifted 
writer and an outstanding thinker. He had 
a close association with Socrates, and was 
present on the day of his trial. There could 
not be anyone better placed - or more 
qualified - to act as his biographer. 


Nevertheless, it is clear that Plato was 
above all interested in philosophical ques¬ 
tions and arguments. This complicates our 
investigation. The historical Socrates 
certainly had the opportunity to argue in 
the way represented in the Phaedo. But 
now the question for the detective to 
answer: did he also have the means and the 
motive to do so? Although it might seem 
strange to us, ancient literary conventions 
permitted the depiction of real people in 
fictionalized episodes for the author’s own 
dramatic or didactic purposes. Many writ¬ 
ers in antiquity, including Xenophon, 
wrote works of this kind. Perhaps Plato 
did so too. 

A hidden agenda? 

To illustrate our difficulty, we can see that 
the picture of Socrates in the Phaedo is not 
obviously consistent even with Plato’s 
other works. In the Apology, Plato’s 
account of Socrates’ trial, Socrates says in 
his speech to the jury that to be afraid of 
his execution ‘would be to consider 
myself wise though I am not’ (29a). This 
is because he does not know whether 
death is ‘some transition of life from this 
place to another’ or whether it is ‘to be 
nothing’ and that ‘the dead have no sensa¬ 
tions of anything’ (40c). Is it likely that the 
actual Socrates would have changed his 
mind so abruptly on this question? Or is it 
rather that Plato had his own motives for 
presenting both of these positions? We 
need to investigate the case further. 

One theory for us to consider is that the 
Apology may have been written soon after 
the actual trial. This would make it an 
earlier work of Plato’s, a record of a 
public event, perhaps with the intention of 
preserving a memory of the historical 
Socrates. Other works may have been 
written much later, with historically real 
settings, but using a Socrates character to 
present Plato’s own ideas and arguments. 


Perhaps, then, we can consider the 
Apology - and other Platonic dialogues 
similar to it in style - as earlier works, 
while the more involved themes discussed 
in the Phaedo mark it out as a later work. 
It is certainly true that the philosophy of 
the Phaedo is rather technical and confi¬ 
dently presented. This contrasts sharply 
with the earlier picture of Socrates as less 
dogmatic, a seeker of the truth rather than 
a teacher of it. Socrates the seeker is an 
astute opponent in argument, a questioner, 
and a propounder of paradoxes: but he 
goes no further than this. The fingerprints 
on the argument for immortality would 
then be Plato’s, not those of Socrates. 

Yet are we twisting the theory to fit the 
facts, or the facts to fit the theory? We have 
no independent information about the 
relative dates of the dialogues. Attempting 
to classify them by their style alone is 
risky. It is tempting to conjecture that the 
more conversational and less technical 
Socrates must be the earlier one, and so 
more historically accurate. We could then 
use the differing literary portrayals as the 
vital clue to discriminate between earlier 
and later Platonic works. This would all fit 
together neatly. But this is also circular: 
we classify dialogues as early because 
they seem more historical, and consider 
them to be more historical because we 
classify them as early. We cannot defini¬ 
tively rule out the possibility that the posi¬ 
tive views of the Phaedo, together with its 
sophisticated mathematical and scientific 
background, reflect the philosophy of the 
real Socrates. 

Further lines of inquiry 

If the investigation is to get any further, we 
need to search for clues. One contempo¬ 
rary source that promises illumination is 
Aristophanes’ comic play, Clouds. This 
was a satire on the new intellectuals and 
sophists who supplied the market in 
Athens for higher education. It promi¬ 
nently features Socrates as a polymath 
who studies geography, meteorology, 
astronomy, mathematics, grammar, and 
cosmology. Again, our deductions must 
proceed with caution. The ‘Socrates’ of 
the play is clearly an exaggerated carica¬ 
ture. Nonetheless, it establishes that such 
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technical subjects were familiar enough 
for a late-fifth-century audience in Athens 
to be a subject for comedy. This could be 
the answer to our earlier question about 
the means as well as the opportunity. All 
that remains is to figure out a motive. 

Our new evidence lends some support 
to the autobiographical account Socrates 
gives in the final argument of the Phaedo, 
that he was ‘wonderfully eager, as a young 
man, for this sort of wisdom - what they 
call inquiry into nature’ (96a). He 
describes how his initial enthusiasm gave 
way to a greater interest in metaphysics 
(97a-b), and finally to a theory which 
asserts the existence of special entities 
called ‘forms’ or ‘ideas’ (100b). If a 
certain period of his life was indeed taken 
up by these pursuits, the turn towards 
metaphysics described in the dialogue as 
a next step would make good sense. It 
would also give the historical Socrates a 
good reason for engaging in speculative 
arguments about the immortality of the 
soul. The two are explicitly linked: the 
soul’s immortality in the Phaedo rests on 
the claim that processes of generation and 
destruction are regulated by these special 
metaphysical entities, the forms. Sense- 
perceptible things and processes are mere 
shadows and reflections of these realities. 

The final piece of the puzzle? 

However, in its later stages, our investiga¬ 
tion takes an unexpected turn. A key 
witness now comes forward: the philoso¬ 
pher Aristotle. In a brief summary of his 
predecessors in the Metaphysics, Aristotle 
says that ‘Socrates concerned himself 
with ethical matters, but not with nature as 
a whole’ and that ‘while Socrates did not 
make universals or definitions separate, 
these other men’ - by which he means 
Plato and his school - ‘did, and such sorts 
of beings they called ideas’. Marking off 
the form-theory as the product of Plato’s 
Academy provides an important alibi. If, 
as Aristotle says, Socrates did not ‘make 
universals separate ’, this makes it unlikely 
that he had personally adopted the form- 
theory. Our recently uncovered motive for 
discussing the soul’s immortality would 
be Platonic, not Socratic. We revert to our 
earlier line of inquiry into the origin of the 
Phaedo’ s philosophy, with Plato as our 
prime suspect once again. 

We are ready for one final twist in the 
plot. Socrates’ argument is conducted as a 
discussion with two Pythagorean philoso¬ 
phers, Simmias and Cebes, who are well- 
versed in science and mathematics. They 
even accept the abstract metaphysics of 
the form-theory as something familiar and 
persuasive to them. Nevertheless, they are 
deeply upset by the prospect of losing 
their friend. Could Socrates merely be 
trying to comfort them, by showing them 
that they, of all people, should believe that 


that his death is not a misfortune? The 
transmigration of the soul is, ironically, 
one of the few tenets of fifth-century 
Pythagoreanism we have independent 
historical evidence for. It would be fitting 

- and even in keeping with the Apology’ s 
picture of Socrates - that he should 
persuade his friends of something he 
himself remains open-minded about. 
Perhaps, in the closing stages of our 
inquiry, we have found a motive after all 

- but a rather different one than we origi¬ 
nally suspected. 

The conversation finishes: it is time for 
Socrates to die. His friend Crito, still in 
doubt about Socrates’ mortality, pensively 
asks how they are to bury him. ‘However 
you wish’, Socrates replies, ‘provided you 
can catch me and I don’t give you the slip.’ 
Have we, somewhere in our investigation, 
managed to bring him to book? Or is our 
attempt to lay our hands on Socrates in the 
Phaedo a case of mistaken identity? 

David C. Lee teaches classical philosophy 
at Oxford University and likes unsolved 
puzzles, ancient and modern. 

You can investigate ‘the Socratic ques¬ 
tion’ for yourself by following the clues in 
the Penguin Classics edition of the 
Phaedo and the Apology in The Last Days 
of Socrates, trans. H. Tredennick and H. 
Tarrant, Harmondsworth 1993. 
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